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versity of Pennsylvania, first visited Mesopotamia in 1895 to assist in continuing the 
work of excavating the ruins of the ancient city of Nippur. This book is a record of 
his observations during that and subsequent labours in this field. He gives many 
interesting pictures of life and work while in the pursuit of archaeological finds, 
describes the people and country of the Euphrates and Tigris, and-sketches some of 
the out-of-the-way places in that unfrequented region. 

Nippur lies midway between the Euphrates and Tigris, and the ancient city owes 
its importance, Mr. Geere says, chiefly to the fact that its great temple is regarded as 
the home of Bel, "the Father of the Gods." Dr. Hilprecht has identified the bed 
of the old Shatt en-Nil, which was one of the principal canals of Babylonia, with 
that " River Chebar in the land of the Chaldaearis " upon whose banks Ezekiel saw his 
vision of the cherubim. The temple has not yet been cleared, but its boundary wall 
has been found to enclose a space about 150 feet long by 115 wide. It is expected 
that the next expedition will ascertain the character of the interior of this important 
building. On his way to Mesopotamia, Mr. Geere visited Egypt, and he compares 
the excavations along the Nile with similar work near the Euphrates. The fact that 
the unexplored mounds of Babylonia and Assyria have by no means received the 
attention given to archaeological enterprises in Egypt is doubtless due to the circum- 
stance that foreigners are sometimes made to feel in the Euphrates region that they 
are not very welcome, that its climate is not to be compared with that of Egypt, that 
travelling is neither comfortable nor easy, and that the antiquities of the Nile are 
more interesting to most men than those of Assyria and Babylonia. The author 
thinks, however, that, in their intimate association with the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, Mesopotamia and Chaldsea have strong claims to consideration — greater than 
they have received. Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, and other sites, it has been proved, hold 
secrets that well repay excavation; and in his opinion America should not lag behind 
Germany and France in future researches. 

The Lure of the Labrador Wild : The Story of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. By Dillon 
Wallace. 339 pp,, 17 Illustrations and Maps. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 1905. (Price, $1,50.) 

The book has to do with a pathetic romance of exploration. Mr. Hubbard, 29 
years old, a magazine editor of New York who was devoted to out-of-door life and 
had made several trips into the wilds, formed a plan to explore a part of eastern 
Labrador from north of the Grand River to Hudson Strait where no white man had 
preceded him. He invited his friend, Mr. Wallace, to accompany him; a half-breed 
Cree Indian, an expert canoeman, woodsman, and cook, was the third member of the 
party. They left New York in the spring of 1903 with an equipment that seemed 
adequate for so small an expedition. The sad tragedy that followed proved that the 
party was too small to battle successfully with the swift currents and rapids of the 
rivers, or to carry sufficient supplies through a country in which all game absolutely 
failed for weeks at a time. 

Mr. Hubbard's plan was to ascend the Grand River to Northwest River Post, 
traverse Grand Lake, and travel up the Northwest River to Lake Michikamau in 64° 
W. Long., and then from the north end of the lake strike across the country along 
the George River to its mouth at Ungava Bay on the south side of Hudson Strait. 
The course of the upper half of the George River has not yet been mapped. 

Mr. Wallace says that the best map of Labrador yet made proved to be incorrect 
as to the Northwest River. The fact is, however, that no Canadian map has yet 
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appeared in which an attempt is made to lay down the courses of these rivers north 
of the explored Grand River. The party got into the Susan River, a hitherto 
unknown tributary of Grand Lake that headed in mountains far to the east of the 
lake they were bound for. Terribly travel-worn and half starved, Hubbard finally 
came within sight of the lake he was seeking; but winter was creeping in prematurely, 
and it was a chance if the party got back to the coast in safety. 

Abandoning the proposed northern journey, the retreat to the coast began ; but on 
October 18 Hubbard could travel no farther, and his comrades left him at his tent 
and hurried on for succour. Wallace gave out later, and the half-breed pushed for- 
ward alone. The rescuers he summoned were in time to save Wallace's life, but 
Hubbard was found dead in his tent. 

Mr. Wallace tells admirably the story of this tragical attempt to penetrate an in- 
hospitable and barren country. We see all the grimness of that wilderness and the 
terrible obstacles over many of which the little party triumphed. It was a thrilling 
attempt to bring a considerable area of the unknown to the light, but circumstances 
were cruelly against the ambitious and too venturesome young man who made it. 

The journey was not without geographical result. Five tributaries of Grand Lake 
are indicated instead of the one stream shown on the maps; and the Susan River, 
heretofore unknown, was ascended to its fountainhead among mountains no white 
man had seen before. In Mr. Wallace's opinion it is the Naskopie River that con- 
nects Lakes Michikamau and Grand, but further exploration will be needed to settle 
the hydrography of this region. The illustrations are excellent. 

Terre-Neuve, Saint-Pierre et le French-Shore. La question des 
Pecheries et le Traite du 8 avril, 1904. Par Robert de Caiz. 

98 pp. Societe Francaise d'Imprimerie et de Librairie. Paris, 1904. 

A study of the fisheries question between France and Great Britain in view of the 
treaty between those countries made in April last. Written by one of the editors of 
the Journal des DSats, who visited the region in question to obtain data for his 
work. 

L'Ouest Africain et les Missions Catholiques. Congo et Oubanghi. 
Par G. Renouard. viii and 321 pp., 157 Photographs and 4 Maps and 
Plans. H. Oudin, Paris, 1904. 

The author includes among the influences that determine the success or failure of 
white enterprises in tropical Africa such local phenomena as the quality of the soil, 
the nature of rivers and marshes — in a word, the geographic environment. He 
devotes a large part of his book to geographic descriptions of the southern part of 
French West Africa and adjoining regions into which the Catholic missions have 
penetrated, believing that European readers cannot arrive at just conclusions as to 
what is being done to elevate and develop the natives unless they know what are the 
physical as well as the moral and intellectual conditions. 

So he starts with the beginnings of white influence in the days of the pioneer 
trader, notes the toils, successes, and blunders of explorers, sums up their discoveries, 
describes the life of the people, their government, and state of culture. He next 
describes the European organization and government, shows the progress of the 
natives under the new regime, and finally gives the history of all phases of the work 
of the Catholic missions and sums up their results. Like a few other books written 



